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Satire’s my wsapun; but I'm too discreet, 

Ze run a-muck and tilt at-all I meet: 

Z only wear it in a land of Hectors, 

Thieves, supercargoes, sharpers, and directors. —Pors. 
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LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARS. 
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From the Black Dwarf'an Warwick Gaol, to the 
Yellow Bonze at Japan. 





THE BONZE PLAGUE IN IRKBLAND WORSE THAN THE 
LOCAL FAMINE. 
Respected Yellow Friend, 

The bonzes of all countries are renowned 
lor taking care of themselves ;—and I have often thought 
‘ney calculated very iangely upon the credulity of the 
Multitude, when they ventured to put their practice ia 
ich direct opposition to their creed; and equally so to 
he practices of its early founders aud propagators. 

tile they preach temperance, and resignation, and 
patience under sufferings, to their followers, they do 
tot deera it necessary to evince any of these virtues 
themnsels es:—supposing, probably, that they shall have 
tue benefit of all the virtue which they teach to othens 
The Chriatian world exhibits the character of the honze 
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to the worst advantage,—and in one quarter of it parti. 
cularly, namely, Ireland, the evils are aggravated beyond 
measure. In England, they are sufficiently burthen- 
some, dividing amongst them more than one-tenth of 
the pruduce of the earth, without bearing any of the 
charges incident to the production ;—a monstrous abuse 


_that could only have been built upon the negligence of 


past ages, and connected by the gross folly of the present. 
But to do justice to antiquity, though it might be as su. 
perstitious as the existing race of animals upon two legs, 
it was by no means so easily imposed upon in money affairs. 
All that the progenitors of these islanders designed, was 
to confer upon the church a comfortable maintenance for 
its bonzes. It never intended to grant a tenth of the 
national produce to maintain in useless or mischievous 
indolence a few thousands of public paupers, who might 
prefer this means of living upon the sustenance of others, 
to honest labour for their own maintenance. This tenth 
was the joint property of the poor, the stranger, the 
traveller, and the priest. Tt was meant as a fund, for 
all the purposes of relieving the necessitous, assisting 
the heip!tess, erecting and repairing the temples ; and sup- 
porting the officiating bonzes; which was something 
different from its present employment, to rewarding 
political minions, aud to pamper the luxury of the luxu- 
rious. 

The cunning bonze, with the natural ingenuity of the 
character, has contrived to throw the poor, the helpless, 
and the stranger, upon other funds; and even to charge 
society with the maintenance of his temples, while he 
appropriates the tythes to himself; and asserts that they 
are his freeholds of which, he cannot be deprived. It 
would be useless to argue that he has no rigAt this 
property ; because, as if was granted by society for spe 
cifie purposes, which no longer remain to be carried into 
effect, the grant reverts back again to society, for ils 
future disposal as may be best adapted to its interests. 
It is not, however, against tythes in general, that | am 
about to argue. My object is to shew thee the sean 

effects which they produce in freland, where £200 sels ¢ 
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sonzes contrive to make what they call religion a worse 
lague than it is in any other place of which I have ever 
caet These two sets of bonzes are at complete vari- 
ance. The one set is much beloved by the people, and 
is totally dependent upon their generosity, or a sense of 
justice for their services, for the means of subsistence. 
The other set is equally obnoxious to the people, and op- 
posed to their religious creed; and were they depen- 
dent on the hospitality of the people, they might pos- 
sibly obtain enough to eat, but that would be all that 
even generosity could afford them. This latter set of 
bonzes have, however, the good fortune to be of the state 
religion:—and being a political priesthood, they are 
declared by the state to have a right to the tenth of the 
produce of the island, although the great majority of the 
island deem them heretics in faith, and would not give 
them a single potatoe for all the instruction they can 
bestow! I believe uo class of bonzes, of any other faith, 
ever made any pretence to this ¢enth of the produce of 
the land, as the wages of their political and religious 
services; but then we must consider that this religion is 
the best, and must be expected to be the dearest. With 
this preamble, and begging thee to remember that they 
are all preachers of the doctrine of “ peace on earth, 
“and good arillto man,” 1 will give thee a few instan- 
ces of the commentary upon this doctrine, which their 
conduct affords:—and then thou will be able to judge 
whether these preachers would not,be the better for-a 
little practice of the creed they so badly recommend at 
present, i 
By some lucky chance, potatoes have hitherto escaped 
the fingers of the bonze. in the district of Ireland, called 
Sligo. How it happened, remains a miracle to be ac- 
counted for; so it was; and such a species of heresy 
could uct but be an eye-sore to the neighbouring bonze: 
and he sel up a claim toa tithe of the potatoes, which 
produced a petition, last week, to that braneh of the 
legislature called the House of Commons, for no other 
“eason that I can learn, than because it is vot the Housa 
i ae te itn 
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of the Commonalty of the Realm. But let that pass... 
This petition was presented by a Mr. Cooper, who pro. 
aa nis beliet, that a great portion of the existin 
isturbanees in that country (parts of which are in 
‘“onen rebellion), might be traced to the imposition of 
a tithe upon the potatoes ;” so that the bonzes have to 
answer for tae bloodshed, the privations, the punish. 
menis, and the thousand crimes which arise out of such 
a state of things. Z/ey cannot throw the blame even 
won the bad system of policy, for no Minister of Hea- 
ven would lend himself to such a system; but would 
instantly throw aside emoluments, which must be stained 
with the blood, or drawn from the tears of his fellow. 
creatures. Mr. Cooper added, that “ the dispute out of 
“‘ which the petition arose, would have been amicably 
*¢ settled, if the Beshop had not set his face against it.” 
This Bishop-bonze should turn to a passaze in the books 
from which he preaches, where it is said, “ Blessed aré 
*¢ the peace-makers, for they shall inherit the kingdom 
* of Heaven! Would it be uncharitable to conclude, 
that this bonze sets no great value upon the promise ?— 
One Mr. Abercrombie said, that the claim of fithes on 
their potatoe gardens, for which the oppressed Trish pea- 
santry paid six or seven pounds per acres (a sum three 
or four times as much as the best Jond is worth), fre- 
quently left them without any remuneration for their 
labour! This is charming encouragement for indestry: 
charming culture fur the moral virtues! excellent basis 
for in@lcating a confidence in the beuvevoleree of Hea- 
ven! Tuke a specific instance of the furdcarance and 
mildness of these bonzes, on the authority of Mr. Aber 
crombie: *¢ An unfortunate hoy bad been tried in the 
“ county of Cork, under the Insurrection Aci. It ap- 
“ peared that a distress was levied on his master for 
tities, at the very moment wien the master bad gone 
“to the neighbouring town fo adjust the matter with 
“the clergyman! The boy, aware of that fact, Te 
* sisted the oflicers, and with the assistance of some % 
“the neighbours, successfully. For that he was tried, 
under the provisions of an Act, arming the Irish exe 
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‘cutive With despotic power ; and might have suffered 
« death, but that some persons were present who inter- 
«posed, and saved him from the impending punishment. 
«Jt appeared also, that the same clergyman, during the 
“last fifteen years, hal essued six thousand processes 
“of distress to enforce the payment of tethes !” This 
the way to support redigion, with a vengeance !— 
Here is a poor Jad almost hanged, for honestly defendiag 
his master’s property ! and szc thousand families who 
have had what they could not spare from their wants, tera 
from taem by a legal process, at the suit of a Minester 
of Heaven! The bonze, it is carefully added, had the 
aw on his side! No doubt he had the daw of force on 
his side ; and so had Nero for his persecution of the 
Christians! and when men take laws for their own 
party, and interpret them for their own interests, it 
would be strange, indeed, if they had not daw on their 
sides. But what is the reason, what is the justece, of 
the matter? Who had any raght to make such laws? 
Who could confer such a right upon human creatures to 
distress their fellows, under a pretence of affording them 
instructions, which they do not want, or care for ?— 
Matters are not brought to this crisis in England, be- 
cause England is not yet so poor as Ireland ; but to this 
pass must matters come at last. Tt may be said, that 
such warrants of distress could not be levied in England ; 
that its people are tuo high spirited ; and that, although 
they submit to be spoiled of what they can spare, they 
Would not in quietness see the furniture taken from their 
houses, or the very bread snatched from their children’s 
mouths, to pamper a pretended preacher of religion ! — 
But this is all idle boasting, my friend! Such distresses 
‘an only be executed in Ireland, by the assistance, or in 
he dread, of a military force; and when the spirit of 
England is as much depressed as that of Ireland, by 
Pverty and famine, the same scenes will be seen here. 
All oppression has a tendency to degrade those whom it 
‘fhicts ; and those whe consent to wear the s/ave-mark 
in the first instance. are seldom roused to resistance 
wntil it is too late; or until frenzy takes the lead, and 
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desperation snaps the chains asunder, or escapes from ail 
further irritation in the grave. 

it is singular to bear what contradictory terms are 
made use of by even the most liberal of the legislators of 
this country. Thus we hear the tythe systern stigma. 
tised, ard justly, as “a dreadful scourge?— as “ an 
“unust demand ;”—and yet in the same breath it is 
called ** fawful!”-—as if laws were made to scourge so- 
cicty, instead of to promote the common weal. The an- 
cestors of these people knew better, when they declared 
that all statutes which opposed the immutable principles 
of justice, on which all laws should be feunded, were 
‘Snot laws, but corruptions, and should be holden for 
* nought,” notwithstanding they might have been enacted 
by King, Lords, and Commons! But this is an age of 
complaisance /—and when the great world requires the 


little to be slaves, it would be ill-bre? in the latter to: 


refuse, 

We will now turn from comment to fact. Sir John 
Newport gave the following instance of the »oderation 
and temper in which these re/igious taxes, are levied in 
Jreland:—‘ A peasant made a bargain for the payment 
‘ of his potatoe-tythe ;—be was to dig them as he wanted 
* them, leaving the half of every fifth bed upon the ground 
for the tythe impropriator. The peasant dug his pota- 
“joes as he wanted them for use; the season turned out 
“yainy, and the crop was partly spoiled. The tylie 
‘tax man, there being no written agreement, then re- 
“ fused to perform his contract, and insisted upon having 
his tythe in money: the digging was held a severance, 
and a money payment was ordered upon a valuation, 
“ made for the whole ground, upon what the potatoes 
‘* were worth, defore the rain and rot commenced, be- 
“cause a fow had been dug up, while the crop Wa 
“ good :—and the wretched peasant, without the means 
“of paying for legal redress, must have gore fve-all' 
“ thirty miles for the wsefess privilege ol making o 
“appeal!” Such are the benefits of an establisher 
church, forced upon people of a different sieerqee 
forciddy subscting upon the property of those whom thes 
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nave in their power. it would require a good casuist to 
distinguish between this mode of taking the food from 
the mouths of wretched individuals, and an ordinary 
robbery: —only that in the one case the robbery ts effected 
accorsing to law, and in the other against it —but fe 
crime of robbery consists in the forcible “ostraction of 
the property of an individual; 26:4out an equivalent, and 
to his evident inpuru, Woere is the difference, between 
taking his purse on the highway, or forcibly entering his 
premises and driving away his cattle, or depriving him of 
hia food ? 

Anattempt was made lo throw half of the misery of the 
irish populace upon the conduct of the tandlord; and 
Mr. Plunket, a very cunning man some people say ; 
out of whose talent I have yet seén no specimen, affect- 
ad ty consider the claims of the bonzes as equal in point: 
of rick? with those of the landlords, and talked of its 
being an interference with the rights of property, to 
allempt any regulation of the taxes which support the 
bonze. This is certainly taking an old view of the sub- 
ject:—but not a very wise, nor a very honest one. The 
property of the landholder is Ais given, The tax for the 
maintenance of the bonze, is merely a grant from so- 
eiely under certain conditions. If soc’ety were to take 
away the tythe, the bonze would cease to preach ; and if 
society did not need his services, it wou'd have a right 
to withdraw its support. What may be entirely awith- 
draun, may surely be modified at the will of society ? 
These bonzes are only its servants; and it is for the pub- 
li¢ to say what weges they shall have; or whether they 
shall be employed atall. Rents must be regulated by the 
power of production ; but there is no means of regulat- 
ing the tvthes and taxes by the ability of the people, 
While there exists an authority to collect them, at all 
hazards, at the point of the bayonet. No compositicn, 
00 reduetion, will be heard of, by the tythe and tax- 
men. With their warrants in their hands, and the bay- 
onet at the door, food, furniture, cattle, all are relent- 
essly seized; and while the landlord most be content 
sith what portion he can get, the bonze and the state 
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will have aéé their demand:—nor will the bonze fister, 
to the cry of-—‘S have patience with me and I will pay 
“thee all!” A mister Dawson, a friend of mine 
whom I occasionally intend to make use of, so far as to 
bin a short warning to other simpletons upon his back, 
ventured to say, (and thou wilt see it is not a trifling 
regard for truth that woiild stop his tongue) that when 
the subject was taken into copeideration, it would be 
found that the banzes always acted with the greatest 
forbearance aid moderation! and that much of the 
misery complained of was owing lo the rapacity of the 
landlords: ~those very Zoya? landlords who have by 
their rapacity supported the Pittsystem so long, and “ veri. 
© ly they shall have the reward” which they richly deserve, 
if there are many of them who resemble the landlord of 
the following story:--“* An agent went down to see 
“after some lands, and was addressed by a man whe 
““ came out of a hovel which was his residence, but into 
* which no gentleman of England would consign his pig 
“ to sleep, who offered him te: shillings as his quarter's 
“rent. ‘* What is this for, said the agent. ‘ It is my 
rent,’ replied the poor man, ‘ Have you any potatoe- 
‘“ groun', or for what do you pay it, was the rejoinder. 
“°° No, | have nothing but this hovel,’ said the man. 
““¢ How, then, do you make out the rent,’ asked the 
“agent. ‘ Oh!’ said the man, ‘| make it by begging; 
‘“¢ my landlord says I can easily du that, for | am withio 
“a couple of perches of a road used by persons going 
“to a bathing place in the season, and from whom my 
*< appearance will easily extort charity enough to pay my 
“ rent, and enable me to livealso.’? To which the honest 
“ agent replied, * I shall never take rent from a beggar ; 
“and if the landlord must have the amount, it shall be 
“ paid out of my own pocket.” Quite a squabble en- 
sued in the hon. house, as to which did the most mischief to 
frelaud, the donze, or the dandlord; but it was admitted, 
on all bandsthat the mischief wasdone; and that in vo parts 
of Europe could be fuund any resemblance to the de- 
plorable wretchedness and misery which prevails 1p lre- 
land. under the constitution which is nevertheless the 
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envy and admiration of the world, though the world is 
much too wise to zmitate what it admires so much. If 
the distress under which these people labourdo not teach 
them wisdom, and give then. courage, they must be 
senseless bluckheads, and degraded cowards. But the 
system cannot stand. Nature will knock at every man’s 
heart, and reason at every man’s understanding, against 
the continuance of a scheme of governing the many by 
fraud and force, that they may be pillaged for the bene- 
fit of the few. Several members of the legislature wish- 
ed a proposed enquiry into the Irish tythe system to be 
extended to England, where the enquiry is as much 
needed ;—but it will not take place, until the operation 
of distress shall have produced tumult and insurrections, 
such as prevail in Ircland, in this country. Then will a 
modification be proposed, when nothing short of abolz- 
tzon can satisfy the people; for when nations begin to 
take their affairs into their own management, they are 
apt to make fine havoc among the “ vested rights,” and 
“ freehold. places,” of their previous masters. 
Thy friend and well-wisher, 
THE BLACR DWARF. 


P.S. A large subscription is now raising in England, 
to relieve the famine which now prevails in Ireland. 1 
would suggest that the best mode of employing this mo- 
ney, would be to pension the Irish bonzes ; for if the 


Irish could get rid of them, they might manage to keep 
themselves. 
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POLITICAL JOBBING. 


—_O0O- 


The well known fact, avowed by Lord Castlereagh on 
the motion for the r:moval of the sinecure postmaster 
general, that places with exorbitant salaries, and 
salaries without places, were given by the ministry as 
bribes for the support of their measures, has received 
another striking illustration in the appointment of a sprig 
of the Grenville party to the embasssy in Switzerland, 
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with a salary equiv: alent tothe emolument of any 20 of the 
executive magistracy of the Swiss cantons. It is notorious 
that the Greny ille party have been engaged by the ministry, 
to perform on the Treasury benches this season, and as long 
as the engagement may be mutually profitable ; and that 
as part of the engagement, the M: irquis Gf Buckingham: 
was made a Duke—places and pensions were dealt out 
to the little army of Grenville voters, and a Mr. Wynn 
was dispatched as ambassador to Switzerland. 

Two motions have been made in the House of Com- 
mons upon this subject ;—one by Mr. Lennard, on the 
general scale of remuneration to ambassadors; and the 
other by Mr. Warre, on the speeific appointment of Mr. 
Wynn! They were both lost; for there are too many 
on both sides of the House who are interested in main- 
taining the scale of remuneration te public servants as 
high as possible: —but some curious matters were elicited 
in the discussions of which the most prominent may suf- 
ficiently indicate the rest. The English ambassador to 
the United States of America possesses a larger salary 
than the Americans pay to their President. These proe 
fligate appointments are ostensibly defended, by the 
stupid nonsense of the necessity of an ambassador, 
tricking out himself and his suite in the May-day and 
mountebank finery of courts, and an’ affected horror of 
what foreign covernments would think of our representa- 
tives, if they “did not wear fine liveries, give grand din- 
ners, "and shew that their pockets were well lined, though 
there might be nothing in their heads. The distressed 
farmers who are wondering how times have grown 
so bad, will hardly think it an answer to an enquiry 
how these enormous sums are speat, to hear it 
said ; ; ** Why it is weil for England that they are 

spent, as the expenditure makes a “beneficial impression 
of the country he represents.” But even were 
this beneficial impression worth any thing, it is not 
to be made by this theatrical extravagance. t is the 
cant of such knaves as the apostate Burke to talk of the 
nis solemn und necessary plausibilities of high office,” 
as “necessary to work upon the passions, and diroaat “the 
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passions upon the judgments of mankind.” It is only 
a nation of fools that could be so worked upon:—and as 
the means of governing and gulling fools, these ** so- 
“ Jemn plausibilities,” are resorted to by knaves. Large 
salaries are not requisite to induce, Wise and honest 
mea to embark in arduous and honourable services: but 
they form inducements for plausible blockheads of high 
births, to intrigue themselves into situations for which 
they are every way unfit, in order that they may indulge 
their follies, or their vices, at the public expense. _Poli- 
tical adventurers always grasp at such appointments, 
aa desperate gamblers speculate in hope of gaining the 
capital prizes! Were all. the officers of the state ‘paid 
merely according to the duty required:—-were they all 
sufficient for the com forts, and wone of them reaching 
to the luxuries of thshionable life, the crowd of idle and 
profligate candidates for public emoluments wilhout pub- 
lic duties would be mater ially diminished. But all these 
pretences of supporting the dignity of the country are 
advanced only to Giaggeive the real cause of this ridiculous 
and mischievous waste of the public money. It is not 
true that men of high rank will not accept of small sa- 
laries. There are too many proofs that they will take 
anything. If ambassadors were only paid a  hiuadied a 
year, even noblemen might be found to accept of the 
situations, if high birth were praca in such cases ; 
which the appointment of Mr. Canning ‘sufficiently dis- 
proves. The lactis, that most of these ¢ appointments are 
made to defray boroughmenger obligations for par- 
leamentary services at home; and it would be a diffi- 
cult matter to find any lucrative employment in the 
hands of any one who had not parliamentary interest 
to exchange for political advancement. The borough- 
mongers have all the authority in their own hand ; and it 
is thus they obtain princely revenues by their usurpations 
over public rights. The instance of America is a ¢uri- 
ous refutation of all the pretences for this species of ex- 
travagance. Jt cannot be necessary for an English am- 
bassador to exhibit more pomp than the head of the go- 
vernment at which he resides. The Americans are not 
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a people to beimpressed with tinsel copy of the mummer 

ofan Europeancovrt. They would only deride the “solemn 
‘¢ plausibilities,’ that blind the eyes of the ignorant — 
The “ pomp and splendour” so much talked of, couh 
not be exhibited, without ridicule, in the streets of 
Washington. Every American child would burst into a 
roar of laughter, and ask what shew-/olks were coming. 
An able statesman migit, in America at least, throw of 
the disguises which despotism and delusion have render- 
ed necessary in other places, and trust to his natural 
apperrance, and the value of his mental acquisitions.— 
Here, at least, the salary might have been moderate ; 
but no, a valuable appointment must not be lost. The 
Bcroughmongers lost a great many excellent appoint- 
ments by the loss of America; and they must have 
some recompense: so, While the Americans send us a 
sensible and accomplished statesman in a plain coat, wo 
must pretend to deck out a political popinjay, who wants 
six thousand a year to keep his feathers in order! The 
questions on the engagement of public servants, ought 
neither to be, who is the man? nor what will he take! 
A proper remuneration should be appointed by the re- 
presentatives of the people, and some one qualified by 
his talents for the office be selected. Those men who 
can only be tempted by avaricious, or mercenary, mo- 
tives to accept of public situations, are not fit to be 
trusted in them ; for if money is their leading object, 
they would as soon sed/, as serve any State. The very 
mention of America, is gall upon this subject to our 
trafficers in misrule. Lord Castlereagh was glad enough 
to defend the residence of any ambassador, at the Court 
of Tuscany, on the ground that America had an ambas- 
sadur there ; but when the American scale of remunera- 
tion was mentioned, he could not bear to reduce the 
“ expenditure of an ancient Monarchy. to that of an 
“infant Republic.” The mau might as well have said, 
that an old, ruined, broken bankrupt ought not to be so 
economical, as a young, prudent, and thriving trades- 
man. But reasoning with him is useless. He belong: 
to an order whieh can neither use it, nor be moved 
by it, 
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“ SEASONING” OF THE FARMERS. 


——em ome 


The distress of the farmers is called “ a seasoning” by 
the ministerial prints, and they are told they will be ver 
happy, when they are “ thoroughly seasoned :” —~a 
matter it is very likely they will be favoured with to such 
an extent, that many of them may d/e in this © necessary 
seasoning,” which is admitted to be a very severe one. 
Most people remember the seasoning of the Frenchman’s 
horse, who was learning by degrees to live upon a straw 
a day ; but somehow or other he happened to die the 
very day that he had learut to live upon the single straw. 
Pray heaven that most of the farmers do aot thus go off 
in the seasoning-tub. Some of them scem inclined to 
go off in another way; for though hunger is a great 
sharpener of the wits, it celdom brightens the Aonesty of 
those who are hungry: —and as hunger it is said will 
break through stone walls, it is no wonder that it should 
tempt a farmer to set off with his stock, while he has any 
thing Ieft to eat. The following paragraph shews that 
whatever the and/ords may be inclined to put up with, 
the farmers are eng to run away from the * season~ 
* jpg” experiment, if they could. 

«The pernicious practice of desertion of farms, by 
the tenaits, is unhappily multiplied in Monmouti shire, 
with ihe increase of distress. A farmer ca a consider- 
able farm in the parish Monythuslone, not only desericd 
ais farm, but drove off his stock by nizht, consisting of 
19] shee D, 2 cows, 5 oxen, | three year old heifer, 3 
yearling heifers, 2 yearling steers, besides horses, and 

colts, W which was however overtaken by his landlord, and 
sold ‘by auction on Monday last. The four years old 
oxen sold for 8/. the pair, the three years old for 5/. the 
ee The wether sheep could not be sold at 6s. 6d. a 

ead, and were bought in at that price on account ef the 
band. ordi, aS Were the e yearling sheep at 2s. 6d. a piece, 
and the ewes and lambs at - a couple.” 

Such occurrences, and such prices, are hkely to put 
the landlords as completely as the farmers into the mi - 
bisterial “‘geasoning tub ;” and they too might be i 
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clined to run away; but that they cannot dive off the 
land; and if it is seld, it will sooa fetch but little, while 
the farmers run away, and tie fundholders mortgage 
is levied upon it, in the shape of taxes. But these are 
matters that the landlord, and the fundlord may settle 
for themselves The people have but little, while 
mutton and beef may be had for three-pence per 
pound. At present the people are best off; and as any 
change may still be for their advantage, they are not 
called upon to meddle with this precious “* seasoning,” of 
the farmers, and their landlords. The latter have yet 
felt but little as a body. They have been only frighten. 
ed al the prospect of what they must feel. When they 
have been put under the direct pressure of the system, 
they will find their tongues to better purpose than they 
have yet done; and as they cannot use their legs like the 
farmers, they may, from sheer despair, try to use their 
liands, which cannot serve them to less purpose than 
their Aeads have done, for the last thirty years. At 
Warwick fair on Monday last, thirty-five shillings only 
were offered for fat sheep, which had cost fro pounds 
each as lambs,,two years before. They were too fat. 
- There is tule dem and for prize-fed m utton now- wre 
~-and the sheep have been driven on to poor land, 
order to get dean, that they may be more caleable 
This Pitt system will vet teach us something before we 
have done with it, 


~NEW SPECIES OF SMUGGLERS! 





SIR, 

There is no subject of abuse, neat to that of the cor- 
rupt state of the repres sentation, so oppressive and so disgusting 
ia ifs operation, as the abuses of the law! Its expences, its 
taxes, aud its vexations, in every possit! le way that can annoy 
the feelings, and injure the property of all who come within 
the reach of its fangs. have really become a nuisance and 2 
curse to the whele uation, the lewal tribe alone excepted. It 


is therefore not to be wondered at, tuat the corruptions prac 
tised under the sanction of Law, ould have been denounced 
by the patriot few inthe House of Commons; as well as by 


every honest and intelligent eter, uzon the abuses of the sys 
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tem for suine tlue past ; or that they should have been re. 


echoed by the united voice of the country, and more especially 
by those who have had any thing to do with law proceedings. 
Tlie law taxes, however, relating to wills and legacies, are the 
more immediate objects of this address : and tt is scarcely Po3s- 
sible to conceive a 3ystem more pregnant with injustice ; or 


which, in ifs operation, is productive of more partialit 


y and 
cruelty. 


The poorest man who makes a will, leaving the 
smallest amount of property, creates, from the moment of his 
death, a subject of anxiety and solicitude to those mterested. 

And it is liable equally with the largest property to the same 
taxes and expences; and always, I believe, to a far greater 
amount of both, in proportion to its extent. But should it 
by any means find its way into Chancery, (and who in the 
most remote degree interested in a property may not, and from 
the most malignant motives too, throw a property iuto Chan- 
cery ?) it may thenceforth be considered as a bone thrown <fown 
to the legal curs to scramble for; and then the longest life is 
sometime too short tosee the end of it. In such a case it must 
be subjected without limit or controul, bv those entitled to the 
property, to all the injurious devices of inquisitorial power ;: 
till the last drop of blood is not unfrequently wrung from the 
bowe!s of misery. But if all this be bad enough when applied 
to those who have but a modicum of property, saved by a life 
of industry and toil, at the expence, perhaps, of every com- 
fort; how inf iniiely worse and indeed intolerable it becomes, 
when united with the reflection, that many of the large estates 
of the law makers themselves, are, by contrivance, hedged off 
from the operation of these laws; or at least from their extreme 
pressure, to the disgrace of those who adopt such coutrivances, 
and the still greater disgrace of the government, which can 


sanction by winking at such a perversion of justice. The late 


Duke of Bedford's will, which feft the present Duke every 


thing, with confidential instructions as to his ulterior wishes ; 
was the first instance of this kind. | But then a great deal may 
be sand in extennation In this case, under the peculiar circum- 
Siances in which it occurred ; and which, perhaps, may not un- 
justly be considered as more the eflect of accitient than design. 
Phe next case of a similar kind, in whic) r iimense property was 
involved, was 3 that of ihe late Duke of Portiaad; who, I be- 
weve, deliberately left by will, every thing to his eldest son, 
with confidential vastruct ions as to the other branches of his 
family, and friend The third case was that of the late Mar- 
quis of Lon: aie ie > who either bad previously made a dis- 
position of all his property in his life time; or who left by will 
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at tis death every thing be possessed to his dear xon Castle 
reach; well knowing his noble and generous nature to be such 
as he could depend upon, for doing ail that he wished: or that 
thoxe interested could require. Now in all these cases, it is 
supposed that the revenue must have sutfered considerably, 
with respect to the amount of duties, which would o'herwise 
have been payable upon the property involved: and I think 
it will hardly be coutended, that strict justice did not impers- 
tively require, that in every one of them, the full amount of 
duties should have been paid. These, however, are only the 
prominent instances of the evil complamed of; for it cannot 
_teasouably be doubted, that imstances, innumerable, of smaller 
note have occasioned, iu couformity with these cxamples, by 
which the revenue has been defrauded, iu this most objectios:. 
able aud unjustifiable manner. The last instance of this kind 
in Which a very large property is involved, is that of the dis- 
graceful and uonatural will of the late Mr. Coutts. ‘The mak- 
ing of which will it seems is accounted for, and defended upon 
the avowed plea, of i's Laving been done to evade the payment 
of the lepacy duties; a reason which, if well founded, aud 
were there no other, would not only justify, but render abso. 
lutely necessary to the character of a just and impartial sys- 
tem of Jaws, that such a will should be set aside. ladeed 
some persons have not scrupled to express their belief, that if 
certain persons interested in the decision of the case, had beea 
in favour with the powers that be; neither means, nor inicliti 
tion would have been wanting to effect thal object; and seciug 
what we have seen, aud daily see, L confess that it does not 
appear come to be a vers far fetched idea. Mr, Cobbeit, 
however, with his ucualabidity, has placed all the circumstances 
Of this odious case iu thei! irae neht; and at would be @ Vall 
utlermpt to add any thing te his reasoning upon this sulject. Let 
aorruption’s tuols answer; or tet them benceforth acknowledge, 
that tis esamble of Coutts is the diserace of the present age, 
and ough! to be field up as a warning exanple to future genes 
rations, of the miserable and pernicious cfevis of profligate 
inbecility and dotage; which [ will venture to as-ert has not 
outraged the feelings of these imniediately interested in i!$ Con- 
sequeices more thau it has outraged the feelings of every per 
son of candour and correct moral tudgment throughout bic 
courli y 


MARCUS. 


251% Ap: if, 1823. 
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‘* My Masters of Misrule! I have a crow to pluck with you.”— 
Otp Pray! 


6°56. The curiosities of ceremony in the Church of Rome*, 
are like the painted glass in church windows,—designed to keep 
yut hght—not to let it in.—Samuel Butler. Thoughts on 
Various Subjects. 1060. 


637. ‘The goverument of the United States has been deno- 
minated weak; but that only by those who are accustomed to 
consider a government as arrayed against a people. It is quite 
another thing here ; the government acts with the people, is part 
of the people, in short is the people themselves. It is easy to 
see, that such a government must be the strongest in the world 
for all the’ purposes for which governments are ostensibly or- 
ganized, The advocates of arbitrary power tells us, that men are 
bad, and therefore unfit to govern themselves; but if they are 
bad, it is clear that they are still more unfit to govern each other. 
When rulers are gifted with the perfection of goodness and in- 
fallibility of judgment, it may be rational to leave the interests 
of men at their mercy ; here it is supposed that rulers are swayed 
by all the vulgar passions of humanity ; care is therefore taken 
to bridle them, or rather it is contrived that they shall be made 
to work for the advantage instead of the mischief of the com- 
munity, If aman be ambitious, he can only rise to import- 
ance by adyocating the interests of others: the moment that he 
ostensibly opposes his own to those of his fellow-citizens, he 
inust throw up the game. It is not very apparent that public 
virtue is peculiarly requisite for the preservation of political 
equality, Envy might suffice for this: — You shall not begreater 
than f. Political equality is perhaps yet more indispensible to 
areserve public virtue, than public virtue to preserve it. When- 
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ever uli exclusive prmciple is admitted, baletul pas SSIONS ale 
-xeited: divide a community into classes, and ingolence is en- 
tailed upon the higher,—se rvility orenvy, and often both united, 

upon the lower. In all other “republics, ancient or modern, 
there has been a leaven of aristocracy. America, fortunatel 

had, in her first youth, virtue sufhcient to repel! the Introducticn 
of hereditary honours. ‘This was virtue as well as knowledge, 
when she had to resist—not only the example of all the nations 
of the earth, but the persuasions and even the authority of her 
acknowledged sovereigns, Had she received this taint in her 
infancy, it is prebable that no subsequent exertions could have 
wiped it away ; ~~ Republics would at this moment have been 
provinces of the British Empire,—-or, if not this, her citizens 
would have been caballing among themselves, like the patri- 
cians and plebeians of ancient Kome, or those of more modern 
Florence.—Views ef Society and Manners in America. By 
an Englishwoman, (Miss Frances Wright.) 1821. 


T nemenasiiieanil 


638. °T could in bitterness have curs'd the Greai, 
‘Who made me what I was —a helpless one, 
‘ Orphan’d, and wanting bread! 
‘And be they curst! 

Comrade exclaim’d,--lns dark eye flashing rage; 

* And be they curet Oh groves and wo odland shades, 
© How blest indeed were you, if the iron rod 
‘Should one day from oppression’ s hand be wrench’, 
‘By everlasting _ justice! Come that hour, 

‘When, in the sun, the Angel of the Lord 
‘Shall stand and cry to all the fowls of heaven, 
“Gather ye tothe supper of your God, 
‘THAT YE MAY EAT THE FLESH OF MIGHTY MEN— 
‘Or CaAPprains AND OF KINGS! Then shall be peace, 
* When--Author of all ills that flesh endures--- 
* Oppression in the bottomless abvss 
‘ Shall fall to rise no more.’ 

Robert Southey. Joan of Arc, (first ed.) 1790. 


TE es 


u39. In seeking virtue, if thou findest poverty,—be nol 
ashamed, the fault is none of thine; thy honour or ieee Is 
purchased by thine own actions. Though virtue give a ragge 
very, she gives a golden cognizance : if her service make thee 
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GU4, blush LOFT; thiy poverty may disadv: auntage thee, but not 
‘ishonour th ee, — Francis Quarles. Lnchiridion, 1 1646. 


we 


civ. We need not fear tie truth of investigation. Truth is 
ike a native rustic beauty, most lovely when unadorned and 
seen inthe open hght of day ; ; your fine hypotheses and specious 
theories, are like ‘the unfortunate females who supply the want 
or the loss of native charms, and repair the breaches of age or 
disease, by paint, finery, and decorations, which can only be 
exhibited in the glaring lights, the artificial atmosphere, and the 
unnatural scenery of the theatre or saloon, Whenever itis 
‘horoughly discussed, truthissuretocome; like tried gold from the 
tire, Like Ajax, it requires nothing but daylight and fair play. 
Reason and free enquiry are the only effectual antidotes of error. 
Give them fall scope, and they will uphold the truth, by bring- 
ug false opinions, and all the spurious offspring of ignorance, 
prejudice, and self-interest, before their severe tribunal, and 
subjecting them to the test of close investigation. Error alone. 
needs artificial support; truth can stand by itselfi— Vm. 
Lawrence. Lectures on Physiclogy, &§c., 1819. 


OA. SONNET. 


sreat men have been among us; hands that penn’d 
And tongues that utte red wisdom, better none ; 
‘The later Sydney, Marvel, Harrington, 
oung Vane, and others who call’d Milton Friend. 
sese moralists could act and comprehend : 
they knew Low genuine glory was put on: 
Paveht us how rightfully a nation shone 
Li splendor; what strength was, that would not bend 
wit in magnanimous meekness. France, ’tis Strange, 
Hath brought forth no such souls as we had then, 
Perpetual emptiness f unceasing change ! 
ay single volume paramount, no code, 
0 Waster spirit, no determin’d road ; 
but equally a want of Books and Mer. 


‘Vm. Wordeworth. Poems. 18920. 
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643. In the mean time, the leaders of the legislative clubs 
are intoxicated with admiration at their own wisdom and ability. 
They speak with the most sovereign contempt ot the rest of the 
world, They tell the people. to comfort them in the rags 
with which they have clothed them, that they are a nation of 
pluilosophers ; and sometimes, by all the acts of quackish pa- 
rade, by shew, tumult, and bustle,—sometimes by alarms and 
plots, they attempt to drown the cries of indigence, and to divert 
the eyes of the observer from the rum and wretchedness of the 
state. f shall always consider THAT LIBERTY 4s very equi- 
vocal in her appearance, which has not wisdom and justice for 
her companions, and does not lead prosperity and plenty inher 
train.—Right Honourabie Edmund Burke. Reflections on 
the Revolution in France, 17909. 





643, The hereditary transmission of physical and moral quali- 
ties, so well understood and so familiarly acted on in the do- 
mestic animals, is equally true of man. A superior breed of 
liuman beings could not be produced by selections and exclu- 
sions similar to those so successfully employed in rearing our 
more valuable animals. Yet in the human species, where the 
object is of such consequence, the principle is almost entirely 
overlooked. Hence all the native deformities of mind and 
body, which spring up so plentifully in our artificial mode of 
life, are handed down to posterity, and tend, by their multi- 
plication and extension, to degrade the race. This iatten- 
tion to breed, is not known of so much consequence in the 
people as in the rulers; in those to whom the destinies of man- 
kind are entrusted; on whose qualities and actions depend the 
present and future happiness of millions, Here, unfortnately, 
the evil is at its height. Laws, customs, prejudices, pride, 
bigotry, confine them to intermarriages with each other, and 
thus, degradation of race is added to all the pernicious influences 
inseparable from such exalted stations. What result should we 
expect, if a breeder of horses or dogs were restricted to some 
teu or twenty families taken at random ?—f he could not step 
out of this little circle to select finely-formed or highly-spirited 
individuals? How long a time would elapse before the fatal 
effects of this in breeding would be conspicuous in the degene- 
racy of the descendants? The strongest illustration of these 
principles wil! be fonnd in the present state of many royal house® 
im Europe: the evil must be progressive, if the same course of 
proceeding be continued. — Wm. Lawrenee, Lectures on Phy- 
tolvau. 1815 
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LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 


Krom the Black Dwarf in Warwick Gaol, to the 
Reformers of Leeds. and the Country at large 


—— = 


ON THE MISCHIEF OF IDLE DISSENTIONS. 


Fellow Countrymen, 

it is withmore regret than surprise, 
[ perceive from a letter addressed by Mr. Northmore, te 
Mr. Wasse, in acknowledgment of a remittance to him, 
as Treasurer for the time to the Northern Union, that 
some differences exist at Leeds, among those who pro- 
fess to have the same object in view, and yet contrive to 
differ about the means by which it is proposed to be ob- 
tained. Sir Robert Heron observed, at the late Lincolo 
Meeting, that the reformerscould not agree because they 
were honest:—-an opinion that you will find ably com- 
hatted in another part of the present number, by one 
whose honesty, in the utmost sense of the word, admits 
of no doubt; though he has chosen to destroy the axiom 
of Sir Robert Heron, under a fictitious signature. T shall 
also venture to say, in opposilion ts the Baronet, that the 
diflerences of the reformers, arise not from their honesty, 
but because they are not entirely honest: —for truly, 
honest men would not allow their personal differences 
fo interfere with the more important business in which 
they profess to be engaged for the general good. Honesty, 
lu a political sense, and applied to men who affect to 
cad others, should not be confined tothe mere zeal of the 
parties. They should have honest understandings, -as 
Vell as honest feolings; and, above all, they should re~ 
member that no man is bound to follow the road which 
hey may chance to prefer; or to walk in their leading 
‘trags, even if there should be no objectioa to their path. 
‘ic adveeates of gencral Hberty, both civil and religious, 
* least chould remember, that it is net fheir 4usinage 
Sclsputs the right of individual judgmasat , or to censure 
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ail as bad which may not square with their opinions ;— 
and it is an odd way to achieve an object, to refuse the 
assistance of those who will not labour under our direc- 
tions. Thereis enough forall todo ; and more thancan be 
accomplished by all, if they dispute with each other as to 
what should be first done, orin what mode it should be 
attempted to be done. Suppose an old, ruinous shelter 
for every : species of noxious vermin was to be removed ; 
and that various parties of the neighbours who had been 
injured by the vermin, offered their assistance in pulling 
it down:—would it be tolerated that one or two, or more 
of the number should say to one po ** you ‘shall not 
"assist us, because you are Deists ;’—‘ you shall have 
‘no part in the work because you are Christians ?”— 
“you shall not touch a stone, nor scotch one of the 
“hone because you do not profess yourself a Repub- 
“ Jican.”--“ You shall not have any sharein the business 
“ because you do not subscribe to the Northern Union!” 
This would be madness ; or rather it would besuchacon- 
temptible burlesque, as not evea to deserve the name of 
madness! And when those parties were quarreling 
with each other, and, in effect, agreeing to leave the 
vermin undisturbed, until the sufferers could all think 
alike—aet alike—adjust their mental capacities to the 
same standard,—and wear the same garb, and eat the 
same food. to shew their complete identity,—Aow the 


Werner would lsuaes at Fsssiaoni “aiid enjoy themselves 
the w hile Y et this is mot more ridiculous than the con- 
dact of many who | profess thomselves foremost, in the 
attack upon the national abuses! Personal pride, per- 


sOiial vanity, or domme interes tS. are always creating 
and perpetui tiny these disputes-—to tie tolé tf destruction 
of what adv ant ages hav e been 2 ained—and to tne! ruin 
of all hopes of gaining further ground ag rainst core 
rupiion is windt exp ect that the same inequali- 
ties of temper tbat aillicc other men, will create 
trifling differences among the Reformers, and even 
among the leaders ot the Reformers ; but they are not 
com. etent to lead, nor ought they te be followed, who 
Wonld sacrifice to auch differences the interests of those 
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who are not concerned inthem. What should the friends 
of Reform contend for, among themseives? Are they 
not wise enough t to see ihat there is nothing un names ; 
that the only just distinction, in the language of Sir F. 
Burdett, should be between those who are for Reform, 
and those who are opposed to Reform ! What other bond 
of union is there needed? It is for those who demand a 
Reform, to destroy the existing abuses ; and to this ob- 
ject every honest Reformer should devote his energies of 
mind and body. When the abuses shall have been ex- 
tirpated, it is for the PEOPLE to decide, and not for 
any party, still less for any indeviduad, to dictate to 
the people, what they shall substitute in the stead. The 
right of deciszon rests only and solely with the nation at 
large. Every individual has a right to advocate the 
priaciples which he enteriains—to lay them before the 
people for their adoption, or rejection—to enforce them 
with all his eloquence, and reason—to endef¥eur to re- 
move the prejudices that may exist against them; but 
here ends the right of the individual. He has no right to 
dictate or prescribe, where he cannot convince. He has 
ne right to enforce the adoption of opinions, because he 
believes them to be true, and calculated to produce the 
happiness of society! If the world will be enslaved, it 
has the right of choosing slavery; but it has none to 
prevent those who would be free, from pointing out the 
evils of despotism, and endeavouring to bring about a 
happier, and a better state of thines ! { blame no man 
for pursuing that cause which he feels right, and thinks 
best; but 1 deny his right to insist upon my followiag 
him, against my own inclination for what I deem a bet- 
ter road. Lot him eather in his train all whom he may 
convince of the advantage of following him; but he hag 
HO right to rail at these who refuse to; go with him; nor 
at those who may venture to say he is in the wrong, 
provided they do not dispute his right to take his own 
way, to the accomplishment of his own purposes. Aa 
altempt has been made to raise a distinction between the 
epithets of Reformers and Republicans.’ Scarmentado 
said of the mutton, when he was asked whether he would 
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have black, or white, that he did not care for the colour, 
provided the mutton were tender; and this comprehends 
the reply which every sensible man should give to the 
question of, whether he were a Reformer, or a Repub- 
lican! In this age of the world, it may be fairly con- 
cluded, that if a new government were to be formed, 
every individaal who had at all considered tue question; 
would give his vote for a Republic. Indeed he would be 
obliged to do so, from the very reason and necessity of 
the thing ; for, though all might vote readily enough for 
a Monarchy, if each could hope to be the Monarch, a 
body of intelligent individuals would not permit any one 
of their equals to be invested with Aereditary rights 
over themselves, and their posterity. Noone would have 
the impudence to ask for such a distinction; nor could 
any wise man be silly enough to confer it upon hisfellow- 
creatures. So far, then, every intelligent Reformer must 
be a Republican, as far as Republicanism meansthe ‘ So- 
°° VEREIGNTY OF THE PropLE;” which, by the bye, it 
has not always meant, nor does it necessartly mean.— 
Venice, Genoa, Switzerland, and Holland in past ages, 
though Republics in name, were not Republics founded 
on the Sovereignty of the whole People. The United 
States of America is the only Republic of modern his- 
‘tory, that is established upon such a basis, except the 
new Governments of the Southern Continent of America, 
the basis of which is not yet sufficiently known to us; 
theugh we have reason to believe, and to hope most 
earnestly, that the Sovereignty of the People will be 
establisiied in that fertile a:d extensive region. ‘The | 
establishment of a Republic in England, in the age of 
Oliver Cromwell, and the establishment of the Republic 
in France, in the age of Napoleon, was not accom- 
panied by the establishment of the Sovereignty of the 
People; without which there can be no freedom, al- 
thanyh a nomined Republic may exist. The term Re- 
griblican, tierefore, has no peculier definition of mean- 
ing, that renders it preferable to that of Reformer.— 
Jadeed, the form “ Radienl Reform” implies much mores 
BOG defines miore distinetly. ie abirct of those who wish 
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zo restore the sovereignty of the people, than the word 
republicanism can define to an ordinary understanding ; 
applied as it has been, and still is, to a variety of forms 
of government, sometimes including, and sometimes ex- 
cluding the majority of the people. Wien % Rapicas 
RerorM’ is detined to mean wneversal suffrage, annual 
representation, and the vote by balfot, it include , and 
distinctly expresses, all the guarantees for public free- 
dom, of which government by representation has yet 
been discovered to be capable: and it is clear that 
the extent of modern empires precludes any possibilit 

of the introduction ef the personal agency of all the 
citizens, whic prevailed mi the republican periods of 
Greece and Rume. The usual arguments against Re- 
form, is that it would render the other branches of the 
present legislature dependent upon the people, who 
might then annihilate them, or controul them, at their 
pleasure. But this is no argument to the Reformer, who 
contends that all public functionaries should be liable to 
public controul. It would be the effect of a Radical Re- 
form to place all the public power in the hands of the 
representatives of thie public. The prerogatives of the 
monarch, the privileges of the peers, would be subject 
to the controul of a full and fair representation of the 
people ; and as all power should be only delegated by the 
public for the public good, in the language of Mr. Fox, 
* af the King and the House of Lords were found to be 
“unnecessary and useless branches of the constitution,” 
they would be “ dismissed, as the people were not made 
‘ for them, but they for ihe people, Let us not have, then, 
in the uame of common sense, any further disputes upon 
quibbles, about epithets. [t is for the Reformers to 
abolish existing abuses if they can, by exposure, and 
by enlightening the public mind as to their existence, 
and extent :—but it is for the public to decide by whom 
they will be governed, and what form of government 
they will support. When the public shali be suffi- 
ciently instructed upon the subject, it will not faii 
to decide correctly. Mr. Paine contended against th 
right of one generation to make over the rights 
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of their posterity; but he did not deny to the 
existing generation the right to live under what 
form of government it might please ; justly remarking, 
that the generation which placed an hereditary monarch 
upon the throne, did not itself live under the form of 
government which it imposed upon its posterity. If each 
generati; on had cern adds the opportunity of determining 
for itself what course of policy it would be wisest to 
pursue. all that {he most enthusiastic admirers of ceneral 
liberty could desire would be accomptisied. 

Next to the dissemination of useful information, for 
the purpose of forming public opinion upon just princi- 
ples, are the means of concentrating thal opinion, as fast 
as it is formed, by associations of “those who are con- 
vinced of the necessity, and willing to exert themselves 
in the cause of an effectual Reform. Upon this principle, 
{ presume, is founded the Northern Union, on the merits 
or demeriis of which it is atiempted to form another 
ground of difference among the friends of Reform. It is 
clear, that those who imagine any good can be derived 
from ihat Union have an undoubted ri. sht to pursue it, 
without the licence, or leave of any dictator. They 
have the same right to subseribe to such an object as 
others to subscribe to any other object. It matters not 
who proposed, or who devised the scheme, or who ex- 
pected to carry it into effect. [t is enough that a great 
number of active aud zealous friends to freedom think 
the Union may be productive of advantage. Those 
who do not see that any advantace is to be derived from 
it, will not become members of the Union ; but will 
pursue their own course, without any censure from 
those who belong to it. Such men may fairly say— 
i ae will not join the Union, because we do not imagine 

‘il will produce any good effect :— but they can have 
no right to say to others—‘ you shall not join the Union, 
‘ because we do not see that it will effect any good.” 
The supposition that the Union will ever enter the 
seat market in competition with corruption is ridic ‘ulous. 
No one can really entertain such an idea; and to ex- 
press it is not to give any very favourable indica- 
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tion of candour. Such a proceeding would be most 
absurd—for the shadow of a charge of having copied 
the current practices in election contests, if preferred 
against a reformer, would be sufficient for a committee 
of the honourable house, to determine against his election, 
though he had ever so decided a majority of votes. There 
are, however, Many occasions when an individual might 
be returned without any questionable expenditure. There 
are moments of public feeling, such as returned Wilkes 
for Middlesex, when all the influerce of power and bri- 
bery must give way to publiciadignation. In such cases, 
itseems adviseable that there shoull be a means of 
taking advantage of them, which can only beaflord- 
ed by such an union, with such funds at its disposal 
as the Northern Union bids fair to possess. Those who 
think no good could be eflected within the walls of the 
House of Commons, might object to the Union on that 
ground; but T apprehend there are but few who will 
contend that the bold utterance of honest truth, in any 
place, can be without its use ; and therefore the utterance 
of truth in the House ef Commons must be productive 
of much good ; because to speak it there, is to speak it 
tothe farthest corners of the empire. But there are other 
important objects to be acquired by such Unions. They 
place the whole body of professed reformers in direct and 
public communication with each other. The funds give 
them weight and stability ; and the very knowledge of 
their existence, 1s a stimulus to exertion at periods like 
the present, when all that can be done, is to prepare for 
what the times may require. The idea of the Northern 
Union is by no means new. A rude outline of such a 
scheme appeared, I believe, in the Manchester 
Observer, in 1818, and a more extended detail was in- 
serted in the Dwarf in the same year. But it is neither 
the age nor the novelty, nor the author of any sugges- 
tion that should enter into the calculation. The questions 
are, is it good, or is it bad, if the former, it matters 
hot it it were developed yesterday—if bad, it. would 
not be the better, for having been practised since the 
world was young. Every man will’dctermine for him- 
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ee}! of its value, and act accordingly to ite support or 
otherwise. 

Another curious opinion has been broached, that every 
thing that wears, or may wear, the shape of superstition 
must be destroyed, Lefure any political reform can be ac- 
complished. I do not think so! The evidence of North 
America, and Sout America, of Spain, of Portugal, 
and of Brazils, convince me that. political liberty, to a 
much greater extent than it has ever been enjoyed in 
England, is compatible with as much superstition as 
ever disgraced this country. Those nations nave afforded 
sufficient proof to me, that it is only the alliance between 
superstition and temporal power, which has caused the 
evils of which the world complains. Disarm supersti- 
tion of her temporal power, and her political interests, 
and she is harmless. But she herself cannot be destroyed, 
wntil all men shall be able to think alkke, and human nature 
has undergone a total change. With religious opinions, no 
staie, no law, no individual, hesarighttointerfere. Topros 
ascribe one opinion would be as unjust as to proscribe ano- 
ther. lt wouid beas barbarous to compeda Turk to pro- 
fess the opinion of Voltaire; as to punish a disciple of 
Voltaire, for refusing to worship Mahomet. Unlicensed 
freedom of discussion is necessury to the full enjoyment 
of the rights of opinion :—but he who sects up a standard, 
and insists that it should he followed by all the world, 
betrays at once a spirit of dictation that should not be 
obeyed, and a weakness of understanding that is not 
calculated to inspire respect. Jn defence of the Right of 
the Peist to enjoy Lis opinions freely, Pame observes that a 
parsoa does uct reject a tithe of wheat because it is not 
barley; mora tithe of oats because it is neither; but to 
attempt to make all men Deists, or all men Christians, or 
ali men Jews, or all men Turks, or all men Pagans, 
vouid be similar to an edict that nothing but wheat, or 
vothing but barley, or nothing but oats, should be grown 
i cur fields. The polztical portion of all faiths has been 
bad: --a sufficient proof, that religion and polities should 
never be united-——-that the chureh should have ne 
tempore! power, and that the state should not be al- 
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owed to arm itse:if against the mental freedom of 
any portion of its subjects, by religious disabilities. 
Beyond this I deem any crusade against religious opi- 
nions, utterly useless, and often mischievous. But I am 
not to be the arbiter of the conduct of those who engage 
in such crusades. ‘They are as free to enter into them, 
as lam to refrain from them. It is for them to decide 
what they will do ;—but it is not theirs to decide for me, 
or others, what we shall do. 

Think seriously upon these matters | beseech you ;— 
and if these dissentions wear the same aspect te you, as 
they do to me, discourage them ; and hold those as not 
the ewesest of advisers, who would engage you in contests 
with each other, when your whole united strength is 
required to meet the common enemy. It is with much 
reluctance I have ventured upon this topic ; but I deem- 
ed it essential to speak, and L have endeavoured to speak 
plainly, without descending to any personality, or intro- 
ducing any names; resting the whole of the deductions 
upon the general argument. It is for you to put an end 
to these paltry contentions. The feelings of offended in- 
dividuals may often unavoidably hurry them beyond 
the temperance of argument; but the great body of 
reformers shou.d repress, and not encourage, such an in- 
jurious waste of time, and talent. If any one continues 
to foster these differences, ask him what would be thought 
of a soldier, who should propose to fight a duel witha 
fellow-soldter, while the army was in full march against 
the enemy ?-—and tell him that such conduct, ridiculous 
as it would be, is not half so bad as for the reformers, in 
the very heat of the conflict with the usurpers of public 
rights, to turn round, and begin to combat with each 
other, { remain, 


Thy friexd and well-wisher, 
THE BLACK DWARF. 
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STRICTURES UPON SIR ROB. BEION’S SPEECH AT TAR 
LATE COUNTY MEETING AT LINCOLN. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


eee ee 


New Forest, May 6, 1829. 
Sir, 


I perceive from a report iu the Sramrorp News, thata 
connty meeting was held on the 19th, on the subject of Partia- 
mentary Reform. On what fell, from the county members, or 
other speakers, except one, | have no observations to make; but ’ 
Sir Robert Heron bas a reputation for sense, and is one of our 
legislators, I canuot but notice, with some dissatisfaction, what 
he advanced. Classing himself among the Reformers, he says, 

‘ We cannot agree in any specific plan of Reform, because we are 
honest,’ 
Now, Sir, many there are, and the wriler among the rest, who 
think that this want of agreement arises from those who have the 
best means of instructing the people nod being quile so honest as they 
' might be: and who, for that reason, do not go the right way to | 
work. Those who pussess the best means are members of parlia- 
ment, becanse what any member says that’s worth hearing, 
flies with speed all over the kingdom. Aud when, with know- 
lecge, sense, and honesty, they speak in public meeting, their 
doctrines make the deepest impression, and hecome the doctrines of 
the community, 
But, in respect of reforming the decayed representation of the 
people, let us ask, whut ishonesty? Is it not fidelity in proving to 
the people, what are their lost or violated RIGHTS ? Is it not 
care in explaining to them the CONSTITUTION ? Is it not the 
constant exertion in the cause of REFORM? Had all this, by per- 
sons with such means in their hands, been faithfully done, 1 
should seem that * a speeitic plan of reform’ bad been long ago 
agreed upon. A proof of rights cannot be established without 
gomg so much iio detail as shall produce a demonstration. 
The rights in question betag inherent in man, as he ts au intellec- 
tual and moral being, as well asa politial person, the saucy 
strations do not require muny words: not a thousandth part so 
many as are necessarily employed, when it ts a pulitician’s object 
to keep the people in the dark, and mislead them into the paths of 
faction. 
Sir Robert Heron, however, says, ‘1 have generally eange 
soing into detail on reform, because, being stncere/y desirous 0 
obtaining it, T wish to go unpledged to the House of Commons ot 
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the subject, that, by ytelding some part of my opiaien, | may gain 
the best Reform J can; for if all strenuously adhere to their own 
scheme, nothing can ever be done.’ 

This, Mr. Editor, is any thing but the language, or the meaning, 
of the sincere reformers, Who understand their cause and their duty. 
They do not presumptuously set up a capricious, or an arbitrary 
‘opinion :? they do not propose ‘a scheme of thetr own’ for other 
men’s adoption. On the contrary, they seck a definition of the 
vations, rieits, and the corresponding maxims of the constitution. 
These being found, all former erroneous notions are abandoned, and 
their previous imaginations now yield to a resistiess conviction, 
Theirs, therefore, is no longer an ‘ opinion,”—a word Impiying 
‘uncertainty: neither is it a * scheme, to be submitted, like a 
trading, a turnpike, or a canal project, to a committer, there to be 
dissected, or changed, or mutiated, or licked into deformity or de- 
crepitude Dy boroughmonger tongues; but it is an ascertained and 
specific claim to an iwherent, natural, constitutional, aud indeteasi- 
ble right, nut ax atom of which can be voluntarily © yielded,’ or, 
in the way Of compromise with usurpers, surrendered, wilhout a 
flagrant violation of * honesty.’ 

Does not common sense tell usthat, even on the ground of expe- 
diency, by thus showing that we understand our rights, and know 
the justice of our claim, we shall always gain most in a dispute 
with our fraudful adversary?) Whereas they can feel no shame in 
oulwitting or outwrangling rivals who are either as ignorant, or as 
regardless of rights, as themselves; and who, with inferior power, 
meet them on thetr own dirty ground of expediency and diserction 2 
[trust itis now seen, that representatives who go * pledged into 
the House of Commons,’ to contend for demonstrated rights and un- 
changeable maxims of the constitntion, must have ten times tenfold 
hore strength in a contest with corruptionists, for reform, than the 
dealers in tpse dixil arbitrary ‘ optnivns’ aud party * schemes.’ 
Besides, Mr. Editor, I would ask, if it be consistent with ‘ honesty,’ 
to disciaim being ¢ pledged’ to support public rights ? 

Throughout the speech of Sir Robert Heron, he, according to 
the Whig tactics, wholly a’stains from speaking of the people's 
rights; and although he will not * go into detail’ to say what they 
are, or what they are not, he scruples not to give you his sponta- 
neous ipse dixit in condemnation of ¢ universal suffrage, avnual 
parliaments, and election by ballot,’ without condescending to in- 
quire what the constitution has to say respecting those objects of 
ihe radical refurmers ; and then, instead of that previous inquiry. 
Fuich candour would have recommended, he is pleased to * detail’ 
0 you a few very defective and untenable fancies of bis own. And 
here, instead of any appeal to self-evident principles, or to logical 
‘tgument, for showing that his propositions are legitimate conciu- 
‘ons from clear premises, they are announced in ail the offensive- 
ess of arintrary dictation. 

Chey are promulgated with all the pomp of a Spanish procla: 
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mation, which eee beging th -'J, the King,’ say 60 and go. 
Here it is, *], Sir Robert He ate: hay e always been the ad- 
vacate of triennial parliaments:’ * 1? —Sir Re bert Heron—' would 
return a certain number of members chosen by counties, and parts 
of counties, by fresholders and copy holders, and a number 
chosen by large towns and villages, by bouseholders.’— Grandis- 
BIm0 | 

iv the same Monarchica! strain, when he had previotisiy mention- 
ed ‘ aniversal suffrace, annual parliaments, and election by ballot,’ 
he instantly, with royal dignity, adds, * P—the Parliamentary nomi- 
nee of a boroughmonger peer—* disapprove of the whole of them ;' 
and wonderful! meowlk d .* be, if doctrines so indicative of a dangerous 
conspiracy against our ro then borough sovereigns, had not the dis- 
approbation of one of their watehfal sb rimigeseen But, loft 


as may be this Monarchial styic, Englishmen may think he might 
as well have thought - their right, Bitte the : true principles of the 
Unzlish Constitution. ; for aithough he lays it down as infalli- 


ble truth, * that oue of ‘aie greaiest excellencies of the Constitution 
is, its capability of constan) improvement ard change, his own in. 
fallible * opinion’ is 80 much superior to that greally-excelleat Con- 
stiuliou, that, whenever it suite his purpose, it is incapable of 
unprovement or change; for, says he, * L will says that your ap- 
probation or icapectonaees, can aever aller a hair’s breadth my 
OPINION on any subject of public importance.’ Grand again! 
Now, Mr. Editor, if J forget not, the Baronet has been once an ac- 
tual competitor for repre senting in Parliament those to whom his 
thrice courteous language was addressed!!! 

i have already remarked, that the word * opinion,” implies a de- 
gree of uncertainty, touching that which ts the subject of it; some- 
thing short of beliefs and consequently it must fall still more short 
of that which is certain, Notwithsta: nding the Baronet’s * opinion’ 
ig so incapable of a hair breadth’ . aile ration, by any ihing the goud 
people of Lincolnshire can porstily jay before him, although perad- 
venture it should be a proor of their right to cnjoy what he disap- 
proves; yet we find that, yeroa he geis among the brother bo- 
roughmongers of the peer who placed him im Parhament, he has 
a different rule of conduct. There “4 “oh e tells us, that he 16 prepared 
to compromise with those usurpers, by * yielding some part of his 
own opinion; and if he should surrender to the said borough: 
mongers, either his *.ouscholders,’ his * — yholders? or his deatly- 
beloved ‘triennial parhament,’ what a charnung Reform we may 
then have! 

‘The etter to prepare us for such ¢ yielding’ in that quarter, 
and for removing all stumbling blocks to any species of compro- 
aise, the ome me t favours us wiih aright curious di ssertation ob 
the Constitution, Englishincn have been used to appeal to that 
"she . ashav ing iD it gO PL fired ana immutchle principles, by 
which public liverty mizht be defended, asd the avpeas wh ch, 
im particular, they orp make, m the gears 1215 and 1688, are prett} 
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goo! proofs of their entertaining this persuasion; but noj this 
notice of fixed and immutable principles, in the infallible ‘ opinion’ 
of the Barowet, is all a chimera, a mere radical dream; for, 
eceording to him, as we have seen, the very cacedlence of his Con- 
stitution is, * itscapability of constant improvement and CHANGE 4 
fur, as he adds, ‘the legislature every year passes Aundreds of 
laws, many of which creale CHANGES in the CONSTITUTION. 

if this be sheer igaorance, whatever be the mischievous applica- 
tion of it, not anger, but compassion is due to it.—And smile we 
must, when one of our learned legislators, and commentators oo 
the Constitution, talks of a child creating a part of its parent ° 
But if the apparent meaning of the Baronet’s observation were true, 
it would then follow, that England, instead of having had, from the 
first coming of the Saxons, as ts notorious and indubitable, but one 
Constitution, she must have had a succession of many thousauds. 
Rvery ‘ change’ must hove given her a different Constitution from 
that which existed prior to such change. Again: if the Baronet’s 
doctrine be trae, then, before the end of the present Session of 
Parliament, we may have the benefit of such a Constitution as the 
happy people of Turkeys, of Algiers, or of Morocco, enjoy. 

Having thus entered a protest against this ridiculous notion of 
successive constitutions, ‘constantly changing,’ (a notion indeed 
convenient enough to faction—a notion which the whigs, as whigas 
ind the boroughmongers as boroughmongers,have, in their act, 
and their harangues, been indefatigablein teaching,) then,by steadily 
adhering to t! at one constitution, which they neither have chang. 
ed nor can change, let us bring to the test of its eternal principles, 
the three rights which ihe patriots of England claim, and the ba- 
ronet ‘disapproves ;’ as well as that croichet—a ‘ triennial par. 
liament,’ which the people of England have, from experience, 
reason to execrate, but of which the baronet ‘ has always been the 
advocate.’ 

1. Universal suffrage rests on that equality, in which God created 
man an intellectual, moral, and responsible being, who must expe- 
rience prosperity or calamity, happiness or misery, according tu the 
laws of the community of which the humblest and least opulent 
person ts o vital part. ‘The inculcating of this equality isa glo- 
rious and inust conspicuous feature in the christian religion, which 
uniformly asserts the right and the duly of every man, poor as 
elles rich, fo judge for himself, so that he may stand or fall, 
prosper oc suffer, as he shall exercise his own understanding gt 
free will. 

And of the English constitution, these that follow are—not 
changeable notions but—eternal principles;—* Law to bind all 
must be assented to by ally'¢ =‘ To be taxed without being repre- 
senled, is contrary to the law and coustitution.’t And Blackstese 
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remarks, that the punishment of criminals is only lawful, on the 
principle, that ‘the law by which they suffer was made by their 
own consent.* On what a rock then stands the right of universal 
suffrage! Add to all this the liability of every man to bear arms 

nd expose his life in the common defence; and it must be then 
seen, that an objection to the right in questron, must have its root 
in gross ignorance of man’s nature, as well asthe laws of God 
and man; in an absence of christian benevolence ; in a contempt 
for justice; or in an arbitrary temper accompanied with rank 
pride. lu the course of a long controversy, the sophistry of the 
objecters has ever melted, as a vapour before the sun of reason, and 
the health-preserving breath of truth. The present objections 
of the baronet are stale repetitions of the weakest part of that 
sophistry, 

But he calls, forsooth, for independent voters. Is he so little of 
a philosopher, or does he know so little of the world, as not to 
know thatindependence isno where but in the mind ? and in the wish 
of the upright man?) Has he found it in the Heuse of Commons? 
Does he see it in the House of Lords? Can he discover it in the 
Kings upon their thrones? Certainly not, while satisfied in 
receiving a revenue at the will aod pleasure of boroughmongers ; 
Then why shall not independence be as soon met with in the 
‘Christian’s humble cottage? 1s any human being in society in- 
dependent, butas hets secured from injury by the protection of the 
law, epplicable to his condition ? 

2. Annual parliamenis, or, more properly speaking, parliaments 
of a duration not exceeding a year, will need but little vindication, 
Dating the commencement of the constitution from the establish- 
ment, in the year 450, of the first Saxon goverament in England; 
and knowing the Saxon principle and usage of annually electing all 
authorities, civilor military, legislative or judicial, we then find 
that, through a space of 1344 years, from the year 450 to the year 
1694, there was no inatance of a law for directly authorizing more 

‘than one year’s duration to any representative assembly in England, 

L say directly, tor both the statutes of Chardes I. and Charle {. 
for preventing a longer intermission of parliaments }han three 
years at the most; boii those statates, [ say, expressly enacted, 
from the statutes of Kdward Ui. for a new parliament once a year, 
or more oflen if it need be, should ‘ henceforth be duly kept and ob- 

served. it is therefore evident, that the statute of Charles [., tw 
awhich there was a clause to disable (he Kiag from dissolving that 
“pariiameot without its own consent, was a mere indirect, side-wind 
cause of a longer continuance than one year, but nota direct in- 
tentieral enactment for authorising if. Had that parhament 
made a right, instead of a wrong use of its power, it ought to 


have secured it both annual eleeiion and an annual session, indepet- 
dentof the crown. 
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So, then, we find that the baronet, in place ofa sori of parliament 
which, agreeably to the constitution, our country had been entitled 
to by express law for 1344 years, has‘ always advocateda triennial 
parliament,’ imposed on it by a fraudful violation of the constitution ; 
which parliament, according to history, was notoriously corrupt ; 
and which was only 22 yearsin use; but, at its very commence- 
meot, it cursed the land, for the first time, with a funding system 
aid a national debt!!! With a dealer in state expediency, is a 
subsisting precedent for more than a thousand years to go for no- 
thing ? 

Perhaps what has been said ought to saffice; but, in order to 
show that it is impossible for a triennial parliament and political 
liberty to exist together, we must note, that when the people, as 
they successively arrive at manhood, are debarred from entering 
into possession of their rightful inheritance of political liberty— 
of all inheritances the most valuable !—all olcctors themselves, as 
wellas the entire community, during the first year of such ty- 
ranuy, are actually enslaved, and this slavery will year by year af- 
terwards encrease in extent, on more than an arithmetical scale. 
As aseptennial parliament enslaves even its ELECTOKS, with the 
rest of the community, for six parts in seven of their lives, soa 
triennial parliament enslaves its ELECTORS, and the community 
at large, for (wo parts in three of their lives. Such ts the parlia- 
ment which the baronet tells us * he has always advocated! ! !’ 

The baronet’s objections to aanual parliaments are too childish 
for notice. Has he never heard of twenty Anglo-American nations, 
who beneficially practice nothing else? If not, there are plenty of 
shopkeepers and shoemakers, weavers and tailors, who can inform 
him where to find a full proof, that an entire parliament of the 
united kingdom may be elected without bribery, without drunken- 
ness, without riot, and without eristocratic tyranny, in the course 
of half a dozen hours of one and the saine day; and, moreover, 
without: causing the Honourable House of Commons to lose a 
single hour in adjusting disputed elections; although the baronet, 
borrowing a leaf out of toe collection of boroughmonger bug- 
bears, offers it as his sage opinion, that the entire year of an an- 
nual parliament mast be so consumed!! The baronet might have 
learned from Prynne (Brev. Par. Red. 137) that, while ANNUAL 
parliaments were actually ia use, ‘there were not above lwo or 
three cases of clections questioned, and not so much as one double 

foro in teo hundred aud cightcen years? So much for the baro- 
net's sage opinion on this powt ! ; 

8. The Bellot ~The haronel’s, if seems, ‘cannot think’ a man 
t Joss likely 'o viel lito corrupt motives when he rives his vote in 
the dark? What the baronet may ‘chink, we have already seen ig 
little to the purpose. Ifa tyrannical boroughmonger, placeman, 
or factiouists, when his farming, shopkeeping, or cottage tenant, 
is voting by ballot, be indeed in the ‘ dark, the voter, being m 
the diphé, can see his way to prosperity and happiness ; at all events, 
to the exquisite gratification of acting according to his own judg. 
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ment, his own free will, and his owh conscience, instead of voting 
asasiave, through fear of ruin to Limself aud family. In the 
present extremely unequal distribution of wealth, and the powers 
of oppression it coofers, the baronet calls for ‘independent’ electors 
but objects to the baliot: whereas, his own project could nota. 
one to the number of the independent, while the ballot would ad 
thousands and tens of thousands in such a county as Lincolnsbir® 
in favour ef the uli/ity of the ballot, need more be said? In an 
other point of view, a word may be «ffered. It ts a maxim of 
our laws, that, ‘a right to an end givesa right to the means of 
its enjoyment.’ This must certainly hold good, where no oppos. 
ing or conflicting right exists. Hence, a right to free and inde 
pendent suffrage (which experience proves to be extremely liable 
to invasion), should seem to establish a right to the ballot. 

The baronet, as I set out with observing, ventures to say, that 
‘We cannot agree in any specific plan because we are honest.’ 
But all this sophistry turns on his own Whig conceit, that Reform 
9a question which depends—not on any respect for those old-fa- 
shioned personages, RIGHT, JUSTICKR, and TRUTH, but—o« 
bargaining with boroughmongers, and on the fancies of projectors 
who have every one ‘ their own seheme.’ Be it, however, known 
to the Barvnet, and to all his brethren, the Whigs, that RIGHT, 
JUSTICE, and TRUTH, are stout, strong, trusty, and right-sturdy 
fellows, for whom the English millions have no small affection ; 
and in whom ALONE, the slippery tricks of the children of fae: 
tion, have taught them to place CONFIDENCE. 

To those wise politicians be it likewise known, that Radicel Re- 
form, as recommended by those sturdy and truly ‘honest’ friends 
of ihe people, is making so rapid a progress in the public mind, 
that’ an agreeroent ina specific plan’ may be shortly expected, 
for, on any question, there is but ONE scluton according to 
TRUTH, while errors may be infinite. In what is true, we may, 
therefore, become unanimous; ip error, ’tis tmpossible. As 
TRUTH, on the question before us, when honesily sought may be 
soon found ; so the way to parliamentary reform way soon fouad. 

Now, lastly, be it farther known, that, as Radical Reform, in 
all its parts, rests on eteroal principles, which emanate trom the 
wisdom and gooduess of Gods eo the millions, votwithstanding 
all that anti-reformers (as wise as Lord Liverpool, who denounces 
abundance as an evil) ace pleased to prophecy to the contrary, 
are perfecily satisfied, that it would produce relief from op- 
pressive taxation, order, tranquillity, and prosperily to the nation: 

Had §ir Robert Heron treated putlie right, public opinion, 
aid the English constitution, with wore respect, these strictures o@ 
bis errors had been more cercmoatous; but those errors, €X- 
pressed as they have been are cot entitled to more deference 
than tias been shawn to thew by 
PEREGRINE FALCON, 
om a en 
Printed and Pobiiehed bs T. T. WOOLBR, 6, Fleet Street 
vbere 31] compypnicabons i pret paid) arn i quceled Pat) he gent, 






















































